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problem of rural economic relations   (including land tenure)
can he satisfactorily solved,
FORESTRY AND SAWMILLING
hi a country not very sitbject to forest fires, it is extremely
difficult to damage the forests seriously, and even the war of
1(H2' 45 left most of Burma's forests little if any affected. In
some areas of military operations and preparations the Japanese
felled vmmjr unseasoned teak trees, but there is no evidence
that a significant proportion of the total teak forests was af-
fected in this way. The Nippon-Burma Timber Union, a com-
mercial combine in which Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other large
Japanese firms participated, carried on a fairly scientific exploi-
tation of forest resources with the aid of some of the senior
Burmese forest officers, but total extraction was clearly far
below normal, in spite of unusual activity in certain regions for
military purposes,
Perhaps the greatest wartime damage to the forest industry
relates to elephants. A very large proportion of the 6,000 tim-
ber-working elephants died during the occupation, and their
replacement by other elephants, or by modern machinery, pre-
sents great difficulties.
Some leading sawmills were recovered almost intact, only
needing a few items of equipment to resume operations.
MINERALS, REFINING, AND METALLURGY
Tn general^ the Japanese period meant a slackening off or
complete cessation of operations throughout Burma's entire
mineral industry. Allied bombing frustrated repeated attempts
to operate the oil fields; demolition, bombing, and the difficulty
of importing adequate machinery kept operations at the Bawd-
win Mint and Namttt at a low level, while the tin and tungsten
industry was carried on somewhat more successfully, but never-
theless at much less than normal output,l
MANUFACTURING AND POWER
Allied demolition and bombing, lack of staff and replace-
ment partsf and lack of transport all combined to reduce indus-